THE MAN I KNEW

fore promised that he would relieve at least four divisions
of the French Sixth Army at the end of November.

On the 2yth of October Douglas received a telegram
informing him that it was decided that two divisions be
sent from the western front to Italy. He was very angry
that this decision had been arrived at without even ascertain-
ing what effect the withdrawal of two divisions would have
on the operations in which he was engaged. If there was a
chance of Russia going right out of the war and a large
number of German divisions transferred to France, he con-
sidered that the best possible preparation for such an
emergency was to continue as vigorous an offensive as
possible on a very wide front and in that way wear out
and weaken the enemy's troops to as great a degree as could
be achieved. He could not see how this was to be accom-
plished, however, if the Government insisted on ordering
him to relieve six French divisions one moment and the
next to send another two divisions to Italy, Douglas had
repeatedly stated that he required every available man on
the western front and strongly urged that his units should
be maintained at their full establishment.

By the end of October the advance had progressed so
satisfactorily in spite of the terrible state of the ground
that the village of Passchendaele had been reached. The
Canadians had advanced to the outskirts of the village on
the west whilst the success of the operations to the north
and south had enabled the troops to get round the village
on both sides. Meantime there was a suggestion that a
further four divisions might be required for Italy, and
Douglas made up his niind definitely that if these had to go
it would be utterly impossible for him to take over any of
the line held by the French. A conference had been called
in London but Douglas was much too occupied with the
operations in which his troops were engaged to attend him-
self, so he sent his Chief of Staff with instructions to impress
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